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OF  THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  April  12,  1848. 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  having  under  consideration  the  Revolu- 
tionary  Pension  bill — 

Mr.  VAN  DYKE  took  the  floor  and  said :  t 

Mr.  Chairman:  When,  a  few  days  ago,  I  obtained  the  floor,  when  another 
subject  was  under  consideration,  I  had  no  expectation  of  being  required  either 
to  abandon  my  place  or  address  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  an  appropria¬ 
tion  for  revolutionary  pensions.  I  have  no  desire  or  intention  of  speaking  on 
this  subject;  but  as  I  find  the  practice  to  be  well  settled,  when  one  subject  is 
before  the  committee  for  gentlemen  to  address  it  upon  another,  I  presume  I  am 
strictly  in  order.  Nor  could  I  have  been  tempted  to  address  the  committee  at 
all,  on  any  subject,  at  this  time,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  single  remark  made, 
or  rather  a  position  taken,  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Turner,)  who 
immediately  preceded  me.  The  remark  of  the  honorable  gentleman  was  not 
extraordinary,  nor  was  it  calculated  to  provoke  a  retort  or  a  reply,  but  it  fur¬ 
nished  me  with  a  text,  on  which  I  desire  to  make  some  comments.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois,  if  I  correctly  understood  him,  laid  down,  as  the  basis  of 
his  remarks,  “that  he  would  examine  the  record  which  the  Whig  party  had 
made  in  relation  to  this  Mexican  war.”  I,  too,  propose  to  examine  the  “re¬ 
cord”  made  in  relation  to  this  war,  not  by  the  Whig  party,  but  by  the  party 
which  has  controlled  the  country,  in  all  its  departments  and  acts,  since  and 
before  the  commencement  of  this  war,  viz.,  the  great  Democratic  party  of  the 
country.  Permit  me  to  say,  sir,  that  the  Whig  party,  as  such,  has  made  no 
record  within  the  time  specified.  It  is  true,  that  individuals  of  that  party  have 
spoken,  and  voted,  and  remonstrated,  and  resisted;  but  their  speeches,  and 
votes,  and  resistance  were  powerless,  unheeded,  and  trampled  in  the  dust,  by 
the  party  which,  in  the  pride  of  its  triumphs  and  plenitude  of  its  power,  has 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  its  dominion  as  if  they,  and  they  alone,  composed  the 
country.  The  evidence  which  the  Whigs  have  left  behind  is  but  the  evidence 
•of  their  struggles  and  their  failures,  but  of  nothing  which  they  have  accom¬ 
plished,  for  accomplish  they  could  not,  being  powerless  except  in  remonstrance 
and  warning;  while  the  Democratic  party  has,  in  the  mean  time,  been  in  power 
and  possession  every  where — in  the  Executive  chair,  in  the  Cabinet,  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  in  all  the  offices,  from  the  highest  down  to  the  small¬ 
est  postmaster,  whose  compensation  is  ninety-six  cents  per  year.  That  party 
has  governed  and  controlled  every  thing  in  its  own  way,  according  to  its 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  without  interruption  or  hindrance,  and  is  of  course 
accountable,  and  alone  so,  for  all  the  evil  which  a  mismanaged  Government 
has  inflicted  upon  the  country.  The  Administration  and  its  friends  have  made 
the  only  record  which  has  been  made.  That  record  is  now  distinctly  before 
the  country,  and  to  it  I  propose  to  call  the  earnest  attention  of  the  committee, 
for  by  it  that  party  must  stand  or  fall. 

J.  &  G.  S.  Gideon,  Printers. 
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I  am  most  happy,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  being  able,  at  this  time,  to  discuss  the 
matters  connected  with  this  Mexican  Avar  without,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
giving  “aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.”  Time  Avas,  and  but  recently,  that  a 
member  from  this  side  of  the  House  could  not  raise  his  \roice  in  opposition  to  * 
this  war,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  commenced  or  prosecuted, 
without  having  exhibited  to  him,  from  the  other  side,  the  form  of  a  gibbet,  on 
which  he  Avas  to  be  hanged  as  a  traitor  for  the  treasonable  language  made  use 
of.  But  those  times  have  fortunately  passed  away. 

“  Grim  visaged  Avar  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front.” 

Soft  peace,  Avhich,  weeping,  had  winged  her  flight  to  her  native  skies,  again 
revisits  the  earth,  and  the  two  sister  Republics,  Avhich  for  years  in  mortal  strife 
had  drenched  the  soil  Avith  their  common  blood,  again  repose  in  quiet  upon  her 
calm  and  placid  bosom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration  and  its  friends,  here  and  elseAvhere,  have 
besought  us,  uoav  that  the  country  Avas  involved  in  the  war,  that  Ave  Avould 
not  interpose  any  difficulties  to  their  prosecution  and  management  of  it  in  their 
OAvn  Avay,  and  according  to  their  own  views;  and,  after  its  termination,  to  hold 
them  responsible  to  the  country  for  the  Avrongs  and  mischief,  if  any,  which 
they  had  done.  This,  sir,  is  precisely  what  1  propose  to  do.  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  Avhether  we' shall  send  more  men  and  money  to  Mexico  to  consum¬ 
mate  the  entire  conquest  and  subjugation  of  that  country.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  whether  our  armies  shall  be  withdraAvn  from  her  territories,  or  Avhe¬ 
ther,  with  giant  power  and  Avrathful  vengeance,  Ave  shall  storm  her  remaining 
cities,  and  Avhiten  her  sandy  plains  and  mountain  heights  with  the  bones  of  her 
slaughtered  children,  until  she  yields  to  our  demands.  These  mighty  ques¬ 
tions,  but  a  few  Aveeks  ago,  Avere  immediately  before  us;  but,  by  the  recent 
peace,  they  are  placed  among  the  things  of  the  past.  The  war  and  its  conse¬ 
quences  is  no  longer,  so  far  as  Ave  are  concerned,  a  question  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  Mexico,  but  one  strictly  between  the  people  of  this  country  and  its 
Administration.  That  investigation  into  its  conduct,  and  the  responsibility  to 
the  people,  Avhich  it  has  courted  then,  is  that  to  which  I  propose  to  hold  it. 

I  shall  examine  the  conduct  of  this  Administration  in  its  management  of  the 
war  in  a  four-fold  point  of  view: 

1.  The  mode  and  manner  in  Avhich  it  got  the  country  into  Avar. 

2.  Its  mode  of  conducting  the  war. 

3.  The  objects  of  the  Administration  in  prosecuting  the  war.  And, 

4.  The  benefits  and  advantages  which  Ave  have  gained  by  the  Avar. 

Hoav,  then,  came  Ave  into  this  Avar,  in  the  first  place?  A  war  waged,  not  in- 
our  OAvn  country,  and  in  defence  of  our  homes  and  families,  but  on  foreign 
soil,  in  the  dominions  of  a  sister  Republic,  over  Avhose  birth  Ave  raised  shouts 
of  joy  as  we  do  now  over  France,  and  which,  in  turn,  established  her  govern¬ 
ment  after  the  model  of  our  own.  What  causes  led  to  this  unnatural  war? 
Who  provoked  it?  Which  Avas  the  offending  party?  These  are  grave  and 
weighty  questions.  I  have  examined  them  carefully,  and  it  is  with  unmitigated 
mortification  I  find  that,  in  all  these,  the  Administration  of  my  OAvn  country 
has  been  in  the  wrong.  But  I  ask  not  that  my  mere  assertion  shall  be  received 
as  the  truth  of  the  matter,  but  will  examine  the  facts  in  the  case  by  which  my 
assertion  is  to  be  proved. 

The  first  cause  of  the  war,  beyond  all  dispute,  was  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
But  for  this  we  certainly  should  have  had  no  Avar;  and  this  act,  it  is  equally 
certain,  was  done  by  us.  We,  then,  were  guilty  of  the  first  offensive  act  to- 
Avards  Mexico,  from  which  all  the  others  in  this  horrid  tragedy  of  bloodshed, 
death,  and  desolation,  have  naturally  and  regularly  flowed.  Texas  was  once  a 
lawful  and  quiet  province  or  department  of  Mexico;  such  she  remained  until 
about  the  year  1836,  Avhen,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  herself,  she  rebelled 
against  Mexico,  revolted  from  her  allegiance  to  her,  and  set  up  an  indepen¬ 
dence  for  herself.  Mexico  undertook  to  chastise  her  rebellious  province,  and 
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to  coerce  her  into  submission.  She  invaded  Texas  with  a  considerable  army 
under  Santa  Anna,  committed  a  number  of  atrocious  outrages,  but  was  finally 
overthrown  and  defeated  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Santa  Anna  was  taken 
captive,  was  afterwards  liberated,  and  the  Mexican  army  was  driven  from 
Texas,  which  it  never  afterwards  invaded.  In  this  state  of  suspended  hostili¬ 
ties  the  two  parties  remained  for  some  eight  years — Mexico  threatening  to  re¬ 
claim  Texas,  and  Texas  setting  her  at  defiance.  In  the  mean  time  Texas 
maintained  the  independence  which  she  set  up  at  the  time  of  her  revolt,  and 
in  March,  184.5,  by  an  agreement  between  Texas  and  this  country,  we  annexed 
her  to  us  as  one  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  pledged  the  faith  and  power  of 
this  Government  to  shield  and  protect  her  against  every  claim  and  demand 
which  Mexico  should  make  upon  her.  By  this  act  of  annexation  we  placed 
ourselves  in  precisely  the  same  position  towards  Mexico  as  Texas  occupied  to¬ 
wards  her  prior  to  annexation.  And  as  Texas  had  certainly  torn  herself  loose  from 
Mexico  by  force  of  arms,  and  as  Mexico  had  never  acknowledged  her  indepen¬ 
dence,  or  consented  to  such  revolt,  or  in  any  way  settled  her  difficulty  Avith  her, 
but  still  claimed  her  as  her  subject,  the  countries  were,  it  must  be  admitted, 
not  in  a  state  of  peace,  but  in  a  state  of  war;  and  as  we,  by  the  union  with 
Texas,  placed  ourselves  exactly  in  her  position,  we,  too,  become  placed  in  a 
state  of  war  Avith  Mexico.  This  rve  did,  not  only  without  asking  the  consent 
of  Mexico,  but  in  defiance  of  her  remonstrances.  She  felt  the  wound  deeply,  and 
considered  it  a  great  national  insult.  Her  minister  at  Washington  gav'e  us  public 
notice  that  his  country  would  consider  us  as  making  war  against  her  if  we  per¬ 
sisted  in  the  consummation  of  the  act.  But  we  disregarded  her  remonstrances, 
and  set  them  utterly  at  defiance.  We  remorselessly  took  from  her  her  revolted 
province,  without  so  much  as  the  offer  of  compensation,  and  interposed  be¬ 
tween  me  two  our  mighty  shield,  covered  all  over  Avith  cannon,  sAvords,  bayo¬ 
nets,  and  other  implements  of  death;  and  this,  we  are  told,  Avas  not  only  not 
making  war  upon  Mexico,  but  that  it  gave  her  no  just  cause  of  offence.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know  of  no  greater  offence  which  one  nation  can  give  to  another 
than  forcibly  to  take  from  her  territories  to  Avhich  she  claims  right.  Suppose, 
for  illustration,  that  England,  or  France,  or  even  Mexico,  had  annexed  to  her 
South  Carolina,  when,  a  feAV  years  ago,  she  raised  the  standard  of  nullification, 
and  claimed  the  right  to  secede  from  the  Union;  and  suppose  such  nation  had, 
on  the  back  of  such  annexation,  sent  an  armed  force  to  the  coast,  and  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  South  Carolina,  to  protect  her  from  us :  do  you  suppose, 
sir,  that  we  Avould  have  received  such  proceedings  not  only  as  giving  no  cause 
of  war,  but  as  giving  us  no  cause  of  offence?  Sir,  there  would,  in  such  case, 
have  been  but  one  feeling  throughout  this  whole  country.  Thousands  of 
swords  Avould  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards,  millions  of  bayonets  would  have 
flashed  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  would  have 
streamed  from  every  hill-top  in  the  land,  under  Avhose  Avaving  folds  the  offended 
sons  of  the  soil  would  have  gathered  as  they  Avended  their  way  to  crush  and 
expel  the  insolent  invader.  But  for  Mexico  to  complain  of  such  treatment  on 
our  part  is  converted  into  a  crime  against  her. 

But  it  is  said  that  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  Texas  had  maintained  her 
independence,  that  Mexico  had  no  longer  any  claim  to  her,  and  should  have 
released  her.  What  Mexico  might  very  properly  have  done  is  one  thing,  but 
what  she  had  a  right  to  do  is  quite  another.  The  length  of  time  did  not  bar 
her  rights  in  the  matter.  We  might,  under  a  certain  state  of  things,  have  de¬ 
layed  for  years  any  attempt  to  coerce  South  Carolina,  but  such  delay  could  not 
have  changed  our  right  to  do  so.  We  should  not  forget  that  Ave,  too,  Avere  once 
in  a  state  of  revolt  against  the  country  to  Avhich  Ave  once  belonged,  and  re¬ 
mained  so  for  some  seven  years,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  parent 
country  could  neither  conquer  us  or  in  any  other  Avay  obtain  our  submission. 
In  the  mean  time  other  nations  acknowledged  our  independence,  and  we  acted 
in  all  respects  in  our  national  capacity.  Yet  it  cannot,  and  Avill  not,  be  pre 
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tended,  that  there  was  a  single  moment,  previous  to  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
independence  by  the  country  from  which  we  revolted,  that  Spain,  who  then 
owned  Mexico,  could  have  annexed  us  to  her  dominions  without  placing  herself 
in  a  state  of  war  with  England. 

Again:  Mexico  herself  once  revolted  from  Spain,  and  Spain  not  only  strove 
for  eight  years,  but  for  many  more,  to  reduce  her  to  subjection,  but  without 
success.  In  the  mean  time  we,  with  other  nations,  acknowledged  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Mexico;  but  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  we  could,  during  all  or 
any  part  of  that  time,  have  annexed  Mexico  to  us  without  placing  ourselves  in 
a  state  of  war  with  Spain.  The  analogy  in  principle  between  all  these  cases 
and  our  annexation  of  Texas,  I  deem  to  be  complete. 

In  the  resolutions  of  annexation,  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
clothed  with  discretionary  power  to  pursue  either  one  of  two  alternatives  in 
consummating  the  annexation,  and  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  the  last  of  his  offi¬ 
cial  existence,  he  selected,  as  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  the  worst  of  the  two; 
and,  for  doing  this  thus  badly,  on  the  day  before  his  successor  came  into  office, 
he  has  been  denounced  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms  by  gentlemen  of  both 
parties  on  this  floor  and  elsewhere;  but  I  beg  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  to  reflect,  before  they  repeat  their  denunciations  against  the  fallen 
ex-President,  in  what  situation  they  are  placing  their  own  favorite  Executive, 
for  it  unfortunately  happens  that  Mr.  President  Polk,  who  came  into  office  the 
very  next  day  after  this  thing  was  done,  expressly  approved  and  ratified  this 
very  course,  adopted  and  pursued  by  John  Tyler,  and  five  days  after  gave  di¬ 
rections  accordingly.  And,  to  show  that  I  do  not  at  all  misrepresent  Mr.  Polk 
in  this  matter,  I  beg  leave  to  read  an  extract  from  the  first  annual  message 
which  he  sent  to  Congress,  to  be  found  on  the  15th  page  of  the  printed  Journal 
of  the  House,  and  is  as  follows: 

“  In  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  ‘  for  annexing  Texas  to  the  United  States,’ 
my  predecessor,  on  the  third  day  of  March,  1845,  elected  to  submit  the  first  and  second  sections 
of  that  resolution  to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  as  an  overture  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for 
her  admission  as  a  State  into  our  Union.  This  election  I  approved,  and  accordingly  the  charge 
d’affaires  of  the  United  States  in  Texas,  under  instructions  of  the  10th  March,  1845,  presented 
these  sections  of  the  resolution  for  the  acceptance  of  that  Republic.” 

But,  although  we  thus  offended  Mexico  by  taking  from  her  one  of  her  de¬ 
partments,  and  placed  ourselves  in  a  state  of  war  towards  her,  yet  it  did  not 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  we  should  become  engaged  in  actual  hostilities; 
and,  if  the  smallest  amount  of  wisdom,  prudence,  and  good  sense  had  prevailed, 
the  matter  might  all  have  been  settled  without  bloodshed,  and  with  but  little 
expense.  But  our  Government,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  feelings,  wishes,  and 
rights  of  Mexico,  pursued  towards  her  the  most  offensive  course.  Not  content 
with  taking  Texas,  but,  when  Mexico  had  done  nothing  but  complain,  or  at 
most  to  make  some  threats,  we  were  the  first  to  place  ourselves  in  a  hostile 
and  warlike  position  towards  her;  for  no  sooner  had  the  act  of  annexation  been 
consummated,  than  the  fleet  of  the  nation  was  ordered  to  hover  upon  her  coast, 
and  the  army  of  the  country  to  concentrate  on  her  very  border;  and  thus,  as  if 
purposely  to  add  insult  to  the  injury  already  inflicted,  said  to  her  by  actions, 
louder  than  words  could  speak,  “now  make  resistance  if  you  dare.”  Now,  let 
us  see  if  I  have  correctly  represented  the  Government  in  this  matter.  On 
page  17,  of  the  same  message  from  which  I  read,  I  find  the  following: 

“  The  moment  the  terms  of  annexation  offered  by  the  United  States  were  accepted  by  Texas, 
the  latter  became  so  far  a  part  of  our  own  country  as  to  make  it  our  duty  to  afford  such  protec¬ 
tion  and  defence.  I  therefore  deemed  it  proper,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  order  a  strong 
squadron  to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  to  concentrate  an  efficient  military  force  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Texas.” 

This  order  was  carried  out,  and  General  Taylor,  with  his  army,  were  ordered 
to  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  Nueces,  the  river  which  is  laid  down,  on  every  map 
on  which  a  hand  can  be  laid,  as  the  dividing  line  between  Texas  and  Mexico. 

But  our  Government  was  not  satisfied  with  even  this  outrage  upon  unresist- 
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ing  Mexico;  but,  after  the  army  had  remained  at  Corpus  Chnsti  for  months 
without  any  hostility  being  shown  by  Mexico,  and  after  she  had  consented  to 
renew  diplomatic  relations,  and  had  consented  to  receive  a  commissioner  to  ad¬ 
just  the  difficulties,  and  after  Mr.  Slidell  had  actually  been  sent  to  that  country, 
and  without  waiting  to  know  the  result  of  his  mission,  by  another  mandate  of 
the  Government,  dated  January  13,  1846,  General  Taylorwas  ordered  to  march 
from  Corpus  Christi,  which  the  President  then  called  the  “Frontier  of  Mexico,” 
a  distance  of  some  two  hundred  miles,  directly  into  the  Mexican  country,  and 
take  position  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  This  march  lasted  seventeen 
days,  and  carried  the  army  into  a  country  in  which  not  a  solitary  Texan  could 
be  found,  except  those  which  accompanied  the  army,  but  was  occupied  by  na¬ 
tive  Mexicans,  who  were  quietly  cultivating  their  fields,  and  who  fled  at  the 
approach  of  our  army  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  for  protection. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  turn  once  more  to  the  record  to  see  that  I  do  the 
President  and  his  friends  no  injustice.  On  page  19,  of  the  same  message,  I 
find  the  President  saying  as  follows,  viz : 

“  After  our  army  and  navy  fiad  remained  on  the  frontier  and  coast  of  Mexico  for  many  iceeks, 
without  any  hostile  movement  on  her  part ,  though  her  menaces  were  continued,  I  deemed  it  impor¬ 
tant  to  put  an  end  if  possible  to  this  state  of  things.  With  this  view,  I  caused  steps  to  be  taken, 
in  the  month  of  September  last,  to  ascertain  distinctly,  and  in  an  authentic  form,  what  the  de¬ 
signs  of  the  Mexican  Government  were  ;  whether  it  was  their  intention  to  declare  war  or  invade 
Texas,  or  whether  they  were  disposed  to  adjust  and  settle,  in  an  amicable  manner,  the  pending 
differences  between  the  two  countries?  On  the  ninth  of  November  an  official  answer  was  re¬ 
ceived  that  the  Mexican  Government  consented  to  renew  the  diplomatic  relations  which  had  been 
suspended  in  March  last,  and  for  that  purpose  were  willing  to  accredit  a  minister  from  the  United 
States;  and  on  the  tenth  of  November  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Louisiana,  (Mr.  Slidell,)  was 
appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Mexico.'" 

Now,  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  order  directing  General  Taylor  to 
the  Rio  Grande  was  made  without  waiting  to  know  the  result  of  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Slidell,  for  this  order  was  dated  the  13th  January,  1846,  and  although  the 
mission  was  interrupted  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  Herrera,  yet 
he  was  not  finally  rejected  until  the  12th  of  March  following.  Of  the  cause  of 
this  rejection  I  shall  speak  hereafter;  but  even  if  he  had  been  rejected  at  the 
time  of  this  order,  it  could  not  for  a  moment  have  justified  the  President,  when 
Congress  was  in  session,  and  without  asking  their  authority  or  advice,  in  marching 
the  army  into  the  territories  of  the  country  which  we  had  thus  injured,  driving 
her  citizens  from  their  homes,  and  taking  a  hostile  and  menacing  position  di¬ 
rectly  opposite  a  Mexican  city,  with  nothing  but  the  river  running  between 
them.  But  Mexico  made  no  resistance  under  this  accumulated  provocation,  and 
to  add  to  the  cup  of  bitterness  and  outrage  which  we  were  forcing  upon  her, 
the  guns  of  the  army  were  so  pointed  as  to  bear  directly  upon  the  town, 
ready  to  blow  it  to  atoms  or  envelope  it  in  flames  at  any  moment.  But  still 
Mexico  struck  no  blow,  but  notified  General  Taylor  to  leave  her  dominions  and 
retire  back  to  the  Nueces.  But  with  all  this  we  were  not  satisfied,  and  with 
nothing  yet  done  by  her  our  next  step  was  to  blockade  the  very  river  which 
ran  between  them,  on  which  the  city  stood,  and  to  which  Mexico  had  as  much 
right  as  we,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  With  the  city  cut  off  from  its  ordinary  sup¬ 
plies  and  its  inhabitants  about  to  be  starved  out,  it  was  certainly  to  be  expected 
that  Mexico  would  show  some  symptoms  of  hostility,  but  still  she  struck  no 
blow.  Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  country  in 
which  Mexico  had  armies  and  military  posts  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  So 
says  the  order  of  the  Department  sending  General  Taylor  to  that  situation,  but 
no"  conflict  whatever  took  place  between  the  forces,  until  a  company  of  sixty 
dragoons,  under  Captain  Thornton,  was  sent  from  our  camp  some  sixty  miles 
up  the  river  in  search  of  an  enemy,  when,  as  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  has  it,  they  “became  engaged  with  a  large  body  of  those  troops,  and 
after  a  short  affair,  in  which  some  sixteen  were  killed  and  wounded,  appear  to 
have  been  surrounded  and  compelled  to  surrender;”  but  how  they  became  en¬ 
gaged,  or  who  commenced  it,  does  not  appear. 
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Thus  matters  stood,  and  when  nothing  further  was  known  here,  on  the  11th 
of  May,  1846,  the  President  sent  his  war  message  to  Congress  asking  for  men 
and  money  to  repulse  a  foe  which  he  alleged  had  made  war  upon  us,  had  in¬ 
vaded  our  territory,  and  shed  American  blood  upon  American  soil.  Congress 
immediately  yielded  to  the  demand,  and  on  the  same  day  passed  an  act  to  raise 
fifty  thousand  troops  and  to  appropriate  ten  millions  ot  dollars,  to  punish  Mex¬ 
ican  invasion,  and  defend  our  soil. 

I  have  now  given  a  truthful  history  of  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  this 
Administration  got  the  two  countries  into  this  war.  And  I  leave  it  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  country  to  decide  which  of  the  two  provoked  the  war,  which  of 
the  two  has  been  the  aggressive  party.  I  am  aware  that  the  Administration 
and  its  friends,  in  striving  to  escape  from  this  accumulated  load  of  responsibi¬ 
lity,  endeavor  to  give  a  different  coloring  to  these  facts.  And  I  will  examine 
the  view  of  the  case  taken  by  them  directly,  being  fully  satisfied,  however,  that 
with  all  the  coloring  and  discoloring  of  their  statements,  they  cannot  alter  the 
facts  themselves. 

I  will  now  examine  briefly,  sir,  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  this  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  conducted  the  war.  And  when  I  think  of  the  boundless  power  and 
wealth  of  this  country,  and  of  the  unlimited,  unchecked,  and  unrestrained  con¬ 
trol  which  this  Administration  has  exercised  over  all  its  vast  resources, 
during  the  whole  period  of  conflict,  I  am  forced  to  declare,  that  a  more  weak 
and  imbecile  management,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  never  cha¬ 
racterized  an  Administration  since  the  Government  was  established.  The  army, 
it  is  true,  has  gained  great  renown,  in  victories  which  have  astonished  the 
world,  but  it  has  gained  them,  not  by  the  aid  of  the  Government,  but  in  spite  of 
it;  for  never  since  conflict  was  heard  of  were  armies  so  shamefully  neglected 
and  miserably  provided  for,  by  a  Government  possessed  of  all  the  power  and  re¬ 
sources  necessary  to  crush  its  enemy  at  a  blow,  as  those  in  Mexico.  No  one, 
I  presume,  ever  doubted  our  ability  to  “  swallow  Mexico,”  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  it,  and  to  do  it  at  once  ;  and  all  agree  that  if  she 
had  to  be  swallowed,  or  otherwise  subdued  by  force  of  arms,  it  should  have 
been  done  at  once.  And  yet  with  this  poor,  miserably  distracted,  depressed, 
weak,  poverty-stricken,  priest-ridden,  and  down-trodden  country,  invaded  by 
us  at  five  different  points  at  once,  two  long  years  have  been  permitted  to  roll 
round  since  the  conflict  commenced,  and  now  we  have  just  arrived  at  a  peace, 
negotiated  also  in  spite  of  the  Administration,  by  a  commissioner  who  had  long 
before  been  dismissed,  disgraced,  and  recalled.  If  Mexico  had  to  be  subdued 
and  a  peace  with  her  conquered ,  every  principle  of  humanity  and  even  mercy 
itself  required  that  a  force  sufficiently  large  to  accomplish  the  object  at  once 
should  have  been  sent  to  that  country,  which  would  have  rendered  battles  un¬ 
necessary,  would  have  saved  millions  of  treasure  and  torrents  of  human  blood; 
but  instead  of  this,  at  all  times  and  places  where  we  have  had  any  forces  in 
Mexico,  they  have  been  so  small  and  apparently  contemptible,  as  always  to 
induce  the  Mexicans  either  to  attack  or  resist  them,  which  they  would  never 
otherwise  have  done.  Who  does  not  know  that  if  General  Taylor  had  had  with 
him  on  the  Rio  Grande  ten  thousand  troops,  no  blow  would  have  been  struck  ? 
Who  does  not  know  that  if  he  had  had  with  him  at  Buena  Vista  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers,  as  he  should  have  had  twenty -five  thousand,  Santa  Anna  would 
never  have  approached  him  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  if  General  Scott  had 
had  with  him  in  Mexico  fifty  thousand  men,  instead  of  from  six  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand,  that  these  frightful  conflicts  of  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Che- 
rubusco,  El  Molino  del  Rey,  Chapultepec,  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  would  never 
have  taken  place  ;  conflicts  which  have  brought  desolation  on  both  countries, 
and  filled  the  abodes  of  each  with  mourning.  And  now,  when  the  war  is  over 
and  peace  restored,  the  Government  has  been  successful  in  placing  some  forty- 
five  thousand  troops  in  and  on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  its  friends 
are  even  now  pressing  us  to  pass  a  bill  to  raise  ten  regiments  more,  not  to 
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fight  in  Mexico,  but  to  authorize  the  President  to  commission  some  five  hun¬ 
dred  additional  officers. 

But  it  is  said  that  we  have  achieved  brilliant  victories.  Yes,  sir,  the  army 
has;  that  ill-treated  but  brave  old  General  who  “never  surrenders,”  with  a 
few  lion-hearted  under  officers,  and  a  small  band  of  determined,  inflexible,  and 
resistless  soldiery,  have  astounded  the  world  by  their  almost  superhuman  efforts 
and  accomplishments;  but  it  has  been  done  as  it  were  in  defiance  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  What  credit  is  the  Government  entitled  to  for  sending  General  Taylor 
to  the  Rio  Grande  with  three  thousand  troops,  to  defend  a  frontier  of  thousands 
of  miles,  far  from  home,  in  the  face  of  an  exasperated  foe,  sufficiently  numer¬ 
ous  to  surround  and  crush  him  at  a  blow  ?  What  credit  is  the  Government  en¬ 
titled  to  for  ordering  General  Taylor  to  break  the  armistice  entered  into  at  Mon¬ 
terey,  and  march  towards  San  Luis  Potosi;  and  when  it  had  placed  him  far  in 
the  interior,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  in  his  front,  withdrew  from 
him  for  other  service  the  most  of  his  forces,  leaving  him  but  a  thousand  regu¬ 
lars  and  a  few  raw  volunteer  forces,  to  defend  himself  and  the  country  against 
that  formidable  army,  of  twenty  thousand  strong,  under  the  command  of  the  in¬ 
vincible  Santa  Anna  ?  But  let  General  Taylor  speak  for  himself  on  this  subject. 
In  a  letter  dated  at  his  camp,  near  Victoria,  January  1:5,  1847,  to  General 
Scott,  he  says  : 

“  The  amount  of  force  to  be  drawn  from  this  frontier,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  propos¬ 
ed  to  withdraw  it,  had  never  fully  come  to  my  knowledge  until  yesterday,  though  hinted  at  in 
your  note  of  November  25.  Had  you,  General,  relieved  me  at  once  in  the  whole  command,  and 
assigned  me  to  duty  under  order,  or  allowed  me  to  retire  from  the  field,  be  assured  that  no  com¬ 
plaint  would  have  been  heard  from  me ;  but  while  almost  every  man  of  my  regular  force  and 
half  the  volunteers,  (now  in  respectable  discipline,)  are  withdrawn  for  distant  service,  it  seems 
that  I  am  expected,  with  less  than  a  thousand  regulars  and  a  volunteer  force,  partly  of  new  levies, 
to  hold  a  defensive  line,  while  large  army  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  is  in  my  ront. 

“  I  speak  only  of  a  defensive  line ;  for  the  idea  of  assuming  offensive  operations  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  San  Luis  by  March,  or  even  May,  with  such  troops  as  can  then  be  at  my  disposition,  is 
quite  too  preposterous  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  After  all  that  I  have  written  to  the  De¬ 
partment  on  the  subject  of  such  operations,  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  I  am  seriously  ex¬ 
pected  to  undertake  them  with  the  extraordinarily  limited  means,  at  my  disposal. 

“  I  cannot  misunderstand  the  object  of  the  arrangements  indicated  in  your  letters.  I  feel  that 
1  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Government,  or  it  would  not  have  suffered  me  to  remain,  up  to 
this  time,  ignorant  of  its  intentions,  with  so  vitally  affecting  interests  committed  to  my  charge. 
But,  however  much  I  may  feel  personally  mortified  and  outraged  at  the  course  pursued,  unpre¬ 
cedented,  at  least  in  our  own  history,  I  will  carry  out  in  good  faith,  while  I  remain  in  Mexico, 
the  views  of  the  Government,  though  I  may  be  sacrificed  in  the  effort.” 

We  all  know,  sir,  bow  the  heart  of  the  nation  throbbed,  and  how  the  public 
pulse  trembled  in  its  vibrations,  for  the  fate  of  the  old  veteran  and  his  band, 
when  we  heard  that  that  vast  army  had  marched  upon  it,  shorn  as  it  was  of  its 
power.  And,  had  that  brave  army  been  overcome  and  slain,  the  vengeance  of 
this  people  towards  the  Government  would  have  known  no  bounds.  And  why 
were  they  not  sacrificed?  Not  because  the  Government  sustained  them,  but 
because,  with  a  heroism,  bravery,  and  powrer  Avhich  no  force  of  numbers  could 
overcome,  they  sustained  themselves.  Because  they  thought  of  nothing,  they 
knew  of  nothing,  they  Avould  hear  of  nothing,  but  to  conquer,  or  perish  in  the 
effort. 

Again:  When,  after  the  splendid  victory  of  Buena  Vista,  the  advantages  of 
which  no  one  has  yet,  perhaps,  ever  calculated,  and  after  Vera  Cruz,  Avith 
its  impregnable  castle,  had  fallen  before  the  magnificent  combinations  and 
herculean  arm  of  Scott,  and  as  that  mighty  warrior  and  chieftain  Avas  marching 
in  triumph  to  the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas,  to  Avhat  credit,  I  ask,  wras  the 
Government  entitled,  Avhen  at  this  moment,  as  the  tide  of  triumph  rolled  ov7er  the 
land,  it  suspended  for  months  the  operations  in  Mexico,  and  vexed  and  harrassed 
the  Congress  beyond  measure  for  the  appointment  of  a  lieutenant  general,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  superseding  and  degrading  those  tAvo  superior  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  Generals,  Avhose  invincible  proAvess  had  already  substantially  conquered 
he  country?  We  Avere  told,  it  is  true,  that  the  President  and  his  Lieutenant 
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General  had  a  plan  for  conducting  the  campaign  entirely  different  from  that 
adopted  by  Scott  and  Taylor,  and  a  sight  of  which  was  promised  us;  hut  it  may 
well  be  doubted,  now  that  the  conflict  has  ended  so  gloriously  to  the  Generals 
intended  to  be  disgraced,  whether  that  wonderful  plan  will  ever  be  disclosed. 

But,  again,  what  credit  does  the  Government  expect  to  derive  from  the  fact 
that,  after  nearly  two  years  of  strife  and  conflict,  with  all  the  power  of  the 
country  at  its  command,  it  left  General  Scott  in  the  heart  of  the  country  with 
six  thousand  men,  to  storm,  capture,  and  hold  the  city  of  Mexico  with  two 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  having  within  its  walls  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  strong? 

Once  more.  Will  gentlemen  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  to  what  credit  the 
Government  is  entitled  for  sending  to  Mexico,  to  concentrate  her  energies  and 
lead  her  armies,  the  restless,  untiring,  remorseless,  and  implacable  Santa 
Anna,  a  man  to  be  trusted  no  where,  and  a  bloodthirsty  human  butcher  every 
where?  The  country  was  astounded,  in  1S46,  at  learning  that  that  monster  of 
human  cruelty,  he  who  had  reveled  in  carnage  and  blood  in  attempting  to  con¬ 
quer  Texas,  the  execrated  Santa  Anna,  had  passed  our  blockading  squadron  in 
the  gulf,  and  had  gone  into  Mexico.  The  thing  was  so  extraordinary  that  the 
Tv  higs  were  wicked  enough  to  charge  that  he  had  a  pass  from  the  President; 
but  this  the  friends  of  the  Administration  stoutly  denied,  asserting  that  it  was 
a  Whig  slander.  But  in  December,  1846,  the  country  was  again  startled  from 
its  propriety  by  finding  in  the  message  of  the  President  the  admission  that 
Santa  Anna  passed  into  Mexico  with  his  permission.  The  Whigs  of  this  House 
labored,  through  the  means  of  resolutions,  to  obtain  distinct  information  from 
the  President  on  this  very  important  matter,  but  all  such  efforts  were  voted 
down  by  the  majority  here,  and  the  whole  matter  kept  hidden  from  the  world. \ 
But,  at  the  present  session,  a  resolution  was  adopted  calling  on  the  President 
for  the  information,  and  lo!  the  pass  itself  appears,  in  the  following  words  and 
figures,  which  should  be  preserved  through  all  time  as  a  specimen  of  the  skil- 
ful  management  of  the  Mexican  war  by  this  Government: 

(“  Private  and  confidential.)  “  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  May  13,  1846. 

“  Commodore  :  If  Santa  Anna  endeavors  to  enter  the  Mexican  ports  you  will  allow  him  to- 
pass  freely.  Respectfully  yours,  GEORGE  BANCROFT.” 

“  Commodore  David  Connor,  Commanding  Home  Squadron." 

And  this  we  are  told  by  the  President  is  all  he  knows  about  the  matter.  But 
does  an}'  body  believe  that  this  is  the  whole  of  the  case?  How  came  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  suppose  it  likely  that  Santa  Anna,  driven  from  Mexico  as  he  had  been, 
would  attempt  to  pass  our  blockading  squadron,  which  had  entire  possession  of 
the  gulf?  How  came  Santa  Anna  to  know  that  if  he  attempted  to  pass  he  would 
not  be  prevented?  For  does  any  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  would  have 
attempted  it  without  such  knowledge?  And  how  did  the  Commodore  happen 
to  know  that  the  Arab  was  the  vessel  that  contained  the  great  man,  and  for 
that  reason  did  not  disturb  it?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  whole  matter  was 
in  some  way  arranged  and  understood  between  the  parties?  And  this  is  the 
General  which  our  Government  gave  to  Mexico  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
war  commenced,  for  the  “pass”  is  dated  the  very  next  day  after  Congress 
voted  to  raise  the  ten  millions  of  dollars  and  the  fifty  thousand  troops.  This  is 
the  General  who,  of  all  others,  possessed  the  pow'er  of  concentrating  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  Mexican  people,  of  gathering  strength  out  of  weakness,  and  of  cre¬ 
ating  armies  where  none  existed  before.  This  is  the  General  who,  when 
the  Mexican  army  was  broken,  scattered,  and  flying,  suddenly  collected  a 
force  of  twenty  thousand  and  marched  on  General  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista. 
W  ho,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  at  Contreras,  at  Cherubusco,  at  El  Molino  del  Rey,  at 
Chapultepec,  and  at  Mexico,  lined  the  roads  and  covered  the  hill-tops  with 
artillery  and  soldiers,  and  toiled,  and  struggled,  and  fought  with  an  energy  and 
desperation  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and  who  strewed  the  mountain  sides  and 
flowery  vallies  with  the  bodies  of  thousands  on  thousands  of  our  slaughtered 
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countrymen.  This,  I  say,  is  the  General  which  our  own  Government  furnished 
to  Mexico  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  What  its  object  was  no  one  but 
it  can  tell.  The  probability  is  that  Santa  Anna  was  thought  to  be  more  easily 
bribed  .to  sell  the  country  than  any  other.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  Government’s 
management  of  this  war,  and,  I  ask  again,  what  credit  is  it  entitled  to  for  such 
management? 

Am  I  not  right  then,  sir,  in  saying  that  the  whole  management  of  this  war, 
so  far  as  the  Government  itself  is  concerned,  has  been  the  most  weak,  imbecile, 
and  disreputable  that  ever  characterized  an  administration  since  governments 
were  established  ?  And  am  I  not  also  right  in  saying  that  all  the  glory  which 
arises  from  our  triumphs  accrues  to  those  brave  and  skilful  Generals  who  planned 
and  directed  the  campaigns,  and  to  those  gallant  and  resistless  officers  and  men 
who,  under  the  guide  and  direction  of  superior  minds,  swept  the  battle-field 
with  the  force  and  fury  of  the  driving  tempest,  and  before  whose  terrible  charges, 
squadrons,  and  columns,  and  squares,  alike  went  down,  or  were  scattered  from, 
their  path  like  autumn  leaves  before  the  blast. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  endeavor  to  examine  for  a  short  time  the  objects 
and  purposes  of  the  Administration  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war.  I  am  forced 
to  say,  sir,  that  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  take  the  reasons  given  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for 'the  prosecution  of  this  war  as  the  true  ones,  because  the  acts  of  the 
Administration  have  been  in  direct  conflict  with  its  professions  in  the  matter, 
and  because  the  reasons  given  by  the  President  have  been  as  diverse  and  differ¬ 
ent  as  the  different  messages  which  he  has  sent  to  Congress  on  the  subject. 
In  his  first  message  he  said  the  army  was  ordered  to  the  frontier  to  defend  our 
territories.  In  his  war  message  of  May,  1846,  he  said  the  war  was  waged  .be¬ 
cause  Mexico  had  invaded  our  territories,  and  shed  American  blood  on  Ameri¬ 
can  soil.  In  his  next  message  it  was  because  Mexico  had  refused  to  pay  us  the  in¬ 
demnity  which  she  owed  our  citizens.  In  the  next,  it  was  to  conquer  a  peace. 
And  in  the  last,  it  was  to  obtain  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future. 

Now,  sir,  judging  from  the  acts  of  the  Administration,  I  assert,  and  if  I  had 
time  could  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  from  first  to  last,  this  Government  has 
had  but  a  single  object  in  view,  and  that  was  to  obtain  land  !  land  !  land  !  A 
strange  infatuation  seems  to  have  seized  the  Administration  to  acquire  land 
at  all  hazards.  Why  this  should  be  so,  when  we  have  so  much  more  already 
than  we  know  what  to  do  with,  seems  strange,  indeed;  but  I  presume  General 
Houston  understood  the  secrets  and  longings  of  his  own  party,  at  least,  when 
he  stated  in  his  late  speech  in  Tammany  Hall  that  “there  was  no  concealing 
the  fact,  that  this  people  were  fond  of  land.  ” 

To  prove  that  the  object  of  the  Administration  was  to  acquire  land,  I  refer, 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Slidell,  before  the  war  com¬ 
menced,  which  instructions,  although  the  President  refused  to  let  the  public 
see  them,  havfe  got  before  the  country  notwithstanding.  Slidell  is  instructed, 
in  the  first  place,  to  purchase  the  country  down  to  the  Rio  Grande.  In  the 
second  place,  to  purchase  New  Mexico;  and  in  the  third  place,  to  purchase  Cali¬ 
fornia;  to  pay  five  millions  for  the  first,  ten  millions  for  the  two  first,  and 
twenty-five  millions  for  the  whole.  Money  is  said  to  be  of  no  account,  but 
the  land  every  thing.  Still  the  twenty-five  millions  is  to  be  the  ultimatum,  and. 
the  minister  is  instructed  to  be  very  careful  not  to  wake  up  Mexico  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  to  purchase  the  land  as  much  cheaper  as  is  possible,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  like  it  so  much  the  better;  but  at  all  events  to  try  and  get  the  land, 
and  that  if  successful  an  enviable  immortality  awaited  him. 

But  this  mode  of  acquiring  the  land  by  negotiation  has  fallen  through  by 
the  failure  of  the  Slidell  mission.  Another  and  more  objectionable  mode  was 
resorted  to,  that  of  conquest.  The  avowed  object  of  sending  General  Tayrior 
and  the  army  to  the  Rio  Grande  w7as  to  defend  the  country,  then  claimed  to  be 
ours,  down  to  that  river.  The  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
were  fought  upon  its  banks.  The  Mexican  army  was  utterly  routed,  beaten, 
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and  driven  from  the  country;  and  within  one  week,  after  the  fighting  of  these 
battles,  there  was  not  an  armed  Mexican  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  scene, 
and  never  would  have  been.  There  is  not  a  gentleman  on  this  floor  who  will 
risk  his  reputation  in  saying  that  he  believes  there  was  the  most  remote  proba¬ 
bility  that  Mexico  would  ever  again  have  renewed  the  attack.  The  feeble 
forces  of  a  feeble  toe  were  perfectly  annihilated.  Santa  Anna  was  in  exile, 
our  territory,  if  we  owned  it,  was  defended,  and  not  the  slightest  necessity  ex¬ 
isted  for  striking  another  blow  upon  the  prostrate  foe.  We  might  have  held  the 
country  to  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  remuneration  for  the  money  Mexico  owed  us 
until  that  question  was  adjusted;  and  had  we  not  renewed  the  attack  then,  there 
would  have  been  no  more  bloodshed.  But  we  had  not  acquired  the  land  we 
coveted,  and,  under  pretence  of  defending  our  territory,  General  Taylor  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  river  and  march  upon  Camargo,  Monterey,  Saltillo,  and 
San  Luis  Potosi.  Colonel  Doniphan  was  ordered  to  penetrate  the  country  and 
conquer  New  Mexico.  General  Kearny  was  ordered  to  advance  from  the 
north  and  take  possession  of  California.  Fleets,  under  Commodores  Sloat, 
Stockton,  and  perhaps  others,  were  sent  around  Cape  Horn  to  assail  Mexico 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  while  General  Scott  was  directed  to  take  Vera  Cruz 
and  its  fortress,  and  to  march  upon  the  city  of  the  Montezumas  from  that  di¬ 
rection.  And  all  this,  sir,  under  the  miserable  and  shallow  pretence  of  defend¬ 
ing  our  own  territory.  Who  believes  it?  No  one.  There  is  no  man  willing 
so  far  to  stultify  himself  as  to  say  that  he  believes  that  this  was  the  object  of 
the  Administration.  What,  then,  was  their  true  object  in  this  five-fold  inva¬ 
sion?  When  we  take  other  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that 
their  object  was  to  compel  Mexico  in  some  way  to  yield  the  land  we  wanted. 

Again :  Three-fifths  of  this  invasion  were  of  territories  almost  uninhabited, 
where  Mexico  had  no  armies,  and  nothing  with  which  to  contend  on  our  part. 
And,  had  the  general  object  of  the  Government  been  to  conquer  a  peace,  there 
could  not  have  been  the  least  propriety  in  sending  our  armies  into  a  wilderness 
where  there  were  neither  armies  nor  enemies  to  conquer;  but  there  was  territory  to 
conquer,  and  this  was  conquered  effectually,  showing  that  the  great  object  was 
the  land. 

But  again:  If  we  examine  the  public  documents  we  will  find  that  the  army 
instructions  given  by  the  Government  here  to  the  commanding  officers  there 
were  so  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  that  it  “was  not  to  be  surrendered  in 
any  event,  or  under  any  contingency.”  Showing  that  the  great  and  controlling 
motive  was  to  obtain  and  hold  the  land  at  all  events.  But,  sir,  it  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  as  well  as  a  stubborn  and  startling  fact,  that  the  Government  so  man¬ 
aged  matters  that  the  whole  of  California  was  conquered,  annexed  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  flag  of  this  country  waving  over  it,  before  it  was 
knowm  there  that  the  war  between  us  and  Mexico  had  broken  out.  The  battle 
of  Palo  Alto  was  on  the  8th  of  May,  1846,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  were  raised 
over  Monterey  on  the  Pacific,  by  Commodore  Sloat,  on  the  7th  of  July  of  the 
same  year,  the  country  having  been  previously  subjugated  by  Capt.  Fremont, 
and  at  a  time  wrhen  Fremont,  Gillespie,  and  others,  testify  that  they  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  our  conflicts  wdth  Mexico. 

But,  sir,  these  territories  were  not  only  thus  subjugated  and  held  as  military 
conquests  until  difficulties  were  adjusted,  but  in  some  of  them,  almost  as  soon 
as  conquered,  civil  governments  were  established,  justices  of  the  supreme  court, 
secretary  of  state,  attorney  general,  and  other  civil  officers  were  appointed. 
Mexican  citizens  wrere  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  and  some  of  them  were  afterwards  actually  hanged  for  treason  for  the 
violation  of  that  oath;  showing  that,  no  matter  what  treaty  should  be  made, 
the  land  was  to  be  ours. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  further  for  evidence  of  the  motives  and  objects  of  the 
war.  During  the  year  1846  or  ’7,  a  regiment  was  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  under  the  command  of  a  person  once  distinguished  in  “pipe  laying”  in 
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New  York  city,  by  the  name  of  Stevenson.  This  regiment  was  raised  in  an 
early  part  of  the  war,  to  be  sent  by  sea  to  California,  with  the  avowed  and  ex¬ 
press  understanding  that  they  were  not  to  return,  but  were  to  remain  and  set¬ 
tle  there.  It  was  understood  to  be  a  regiment  of  settlers,  who  were  to  help  to 
conquer  the  country,  if  necessary,  and  then  to  settle  upon  it.  The  regiment 
sailed,  and  arrived  there  after  the  country  was  conquered,  and  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  their  return.  How,  sir,  could  all  this  have  taken  place  except 
upon  the  position,  early  assumed  by  this  Government,  that  that  country  was  to 
be  ours  at  all  hazards 

But  for  further  proof:  At  the  very  same  session  of  Congress  at  which  sup¬ 
plies  were  voted  to  protect  Gen.  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  President,  in  a 
special  message  to  Congress  dated  August  8th,  1846,  asked  an  appropriation  of 
two  millions  of  dollars  as  a  first  instalment  to  enable  him  to  settle  our  difficul¬ 
ties  with  Mexico.  He  wanted  two  millions  appropriated  to  settle  with  Mexico 
at  the  very  time  when  it  was  conceded  on  all  hands  that  she  owed  us  some  six 
millions.  The  appropriation  was  not  granted;  and  at  the  very  next  session  of 
Congress  the  application  was  renewed,  with  an  increase  to  three  millions,  while 
her  indebtedness  to  us  still  remained,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war  had  greatly 
increased.  What  can  show  more  conclusively  than  all  this  the  early,  settled, 
and  unyielding  determination  of  this  Administration  to  have  these  Mexican 
lands  at  all  events? 

But  once  more.  If  there  had  ever  been  any  doubt  that  the  great  and  pre¬ 
dominant  object  of  the  Administration  was  to  obtain  these  Mexican  lands,  that 
doubt  was  dissipated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Mexican  Commissioners  with  Mr. 
Trist,  near  the  city  of  Mexico.  After  this  war  had  been  raging  for  many 
months,  the  Government  sent  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist  to  Mexico  with  powers  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace;  and  before  the  army  reached  the  great  city,  Gen. 
Scott  directed  a  suspension  of  hostilities  with  a  view  that  Mr.  Trist  might  meet 
commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  Mexico,  to  see  if  they  could  adjust  the  diffi¬ 
culties  between  the  two  countries.  An  armistice  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  par¬ 
ties  met;  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  committee  with  reading  the  whole 
of  the  voluminous  correspondence  between  the  parties,  and  now  before  me,  I 
will  give  the  substance  of  it  brieflv  and  in  English.  The  Mexican  Commission- 
ers  say — well  now  Mr.  Trist,  you  have  surrounded  our  country,  and  invaded 
us  from  almost  every  point  of  the  compass;  you  have  stormed  and  taken  our 
towns,  you  have  drenched  our  soil  with  the  blood  of  our  slain  children,  and 
you  have  pursued  with  fire  and  sword  our  flying  armies  to  the  very  gates  of 
our  Capital;  you  have  now  suspended  hostilities,  and  asked  us  to  meet  you  to 
adjust  the  difficulties  between  us.  We  have  done  so.  Now,  what  is  it  that  you 
want  of  us?  Do  you  wish  us  to  pay  you  that  indemnity  money  about  which  so 
much  has  been  said?  No,  says  Mr.  Trist,  we  don’t  ask  a  dollar  of  it;  we  will 
pay  all  that  ourselves.  Well,  say  the  Commissioners,  do  you  want  us  to  pay 
you  for  the  expenses  of  this  war?  Not  a  dollar  of  it,  says  Mr.  Trist,  we  will 
pay  the  whole  of  that  ourselves.  Well,  again,  say  they,  do  you  want  us  to 
make  atonement  to  you  for  the  insults  which  your  President  says  rve  have 
offered  you  from  time  to  time?  Not  a  bit  of  it,  says  Mr.  Trist,  we  will  pocket 
them  all.  Well  then,,  say  they,  tell  us,  Mr.  Trist,  what  is  it  that  you  do  want? 
Mr.  Trist  takes  from  his  pocket  a  paper,  which  turns  out  to  be  the  instructions 
given  him  before  he  left  Washington,  and  reads  as  follows  :  Begin  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  three  leagues  from  the  shore  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande; 
then  run  up  the  centre  of  that  river  to  its  several  courses,  until  you  come  to 
the  corner  of  New  Mexico;  then  strike  off  in  a  westerly  direction  until  you 
come  to  the  most  southwesterly  corner  of  that  province,  and  so  up  the  other 
side  of  New  Mexico,  until  you  come  to  the  head  of  the  river  Gila;  thence 
westerly  along  the  Gila  to  the  Colorado;  thence  down  the  Colorado  into  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  so  down  that  gulf  until  you  reach  the  Pa¬ 
cific  ocean,  making  the  line  so  as  to  throw  the  whole  country  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
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the  whole  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  whole  of  Upper  and  Lower  California,  both 
on  the  side  of  the  United  States;  cede  to  us  these  territories,  and  we  will  pay 

you  for  them  the  sum  of - dollars,  no  sum  being  actually  inserted.  And 

is  this  all,  says  Mexico?  Yes,  says  Mr.  Trist,  this  is  all.  Mexico  asked  no 
questions  as  to  how  much  money  we  would  pay  them,  whether  five,  fifteen, 
fifty,  or  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  but  the  only  question  with  her  was, 
whether  she  should  sell  her  country  and  people  at  all;  and  her  answer  in  sub¬ 
stance  was  this:  The  country  which  you  ask  to  purchase,  and  desire  us  to  sell 
to  you,  is  inhabited  by  our  people;  they  are  Mexicans  by  birth  and  habits;  their 
feelings  and  allegiance  are  with  us;  they  wish  to  remain  with  us,  and  are  un¬ 
willing  to  be  transferred  to  a  strange  people,  whose  laws,  religion,  and  habits 
are  entirely  different;  and  as  you  ask  the  transfer  of  this  country  not  as  indem¬ 
nity,  but  as  a  purchase,  Mexico  cannot  consent  to  sell  her  country  and  her 
people  against  their  will,  and  she  declines  the  proposition.  And  now,  wliat 
was  the  reply  of  our  Government  to  this  answer  of  Mexico?  It  was  short,  but 
frightful.  It  was  briefly  this:  Then  the  war  shall  go  on,  more  cities  must  fall, 
more  blood  must  be  shed,  more  of  your  people  must  be  slain.  And  so  it  was; 
for  more  blood  was  shed,  more  of  her  people  were  slain,  and  her  own  devoted 
Capital  itself,  with  its  slaughtered  women  and  children,  fell  before  this  shock¬ 
ing  alternative.  And  why?  Simply  because  Mexico  refused  to  sell  her  land; 
and  every  blow  that  has  since  been  struck,  and  every  life  that  has  since  been 
sacrificed,  and  every  dollar  that  has  since  been  expended,  has  simply  been  to 
compel  Mexico  to  sell  her  land.  And  every  dollar  which  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  vote,  and  every  soldier  we  are  called  to  raise  for  Mexican  purposes, 
has  in  view  the  same  vile  object,  to  compel  Mexico  to  sell  her  land.  True, 
she  offered  us  as  indemnity  the  parts  of  California,  not  inhabited  by  her  peo¬ 
ple,  including  the  wonderful  bay  of  San  Francisco,  but  it  was  rejected  with, 
disdain.  And  now,  when  a  treaty  is  made  by  an  unauthorized  commissioner, 
although  it  costs  us  in  cash,  in  addition  to  all  our  other  expenses,  twenty-one 
millions  of  dollars,  it  is  embraced  with  avidity  by  the  President  and  his  pecu¬ 
liar  friends,  not  because  it  includes  the  whole,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
in  question.  And  thus  was  consummated  the  darling  object  and  aim  of  the 
Administration  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war — the  acquisition  of  the  land. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  having  shown  how  this  Administration  got  us  into 
this  war,  how  they  have  conducted  it,  and  their  object  in  prosecuting  it,  and 
after  having  for  two  years  managed  and  controlled  the  matter,  and  having  now  in 
their  own  way  brought  it  to  a  termination  by  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  it  become 
a  grave  and  serious  question  to  examine — What  have  we  gained  bythis  war? 

The  President  told  us  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  present  session 
of  Congress,  that  no  treaty  would  be  approved  by  him  that  did  not  provide 
ample  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future.  Now,  I  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  declaring  that  this  treaty  furnishes  neither  the  one  thing 
nor  the  other — no  indemnity  whatever  for  the  past,  no  security  for  the  future. 
Let  us  examine  for  a  moment.  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  ago — for  it  was  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  and  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz — that  the 
President  sent  Mr.  Trist  to  Mexico  with  his  instructions  in  his  pocket,  which 
he  afterwards  used  when  he  met  the  Mexican  Commissioners.  In  those  in¬ 
structions,  dated  more  than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Trist  was  directed,  as  matters  then 
stood,  to  demand  of  Mexico,  as  indemnity  for  the  past,  the  country  down  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  whole  of  New  Mexico,  Upper  and  Lower  California,  and 
the  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Since  that  time  all  the 
terrible  battles  fought  by  Gen.  Scott  in  Mexico,  except  the  taking  of  Vera 
Cruz,  have  occurred,  costing  us  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  our  war  expenses,  and 
a  corresponding  amount  of  human  life.  And  yet,  after  a  year  more  of  tre¬ 
mendous  fighting,  and  a  year  more  of  the  waste  of  treasure  and  life,  he  now 
signs  a  treaty  which  gives  to  us  that  part  of  New  Mexico  which  lies  beyond 
the  Rio  Grande,  with  Upper  California,  but  no  part  of  Lower  California,  and 
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no  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec;  and  for  this  we  are  to  pay 
in  cash  the  sum  of  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars — a  great  deal  more  than  the 
whole  territories  are  worth,  and  a  great  deal  more  than  any  man  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  save  the  President,  would  have  given  for  them  before  our  difficulties  with 
Mexico  commenced.  I  speak  of  the  acquired  territory  as  embracing  Califor¬ 
nia  and  New  Mexico  beyond  the  Rio  Grande;  for  the  Administration  will  not 
and  dare  not  assume,  that  any  part  of  the  twenty-six  millions  which  we  pay  is 
for  the  purchase  of  territory  on  this  side  of  that  river;  for  to  admit  that  we 
have  obtained  it  in  this  arrangement,  is  to  admit  that  we  did  not  own  it  before; 
and  to  admit  that  we  did  not  own  it  before,  is  to  take  from  the  President  the 
only  justification  which  he  has  for  ordering  Gen.  Taylor  to  take  possession  of 
it  and  defend  it  down  to  that  river.  That  fatal  order  produced  all  the  difficulty; 
and  it  was  made  on  the  assumed  ground  that  the  territory  belonged  rightfully 
to  us,  and  for  that  reason  he  had  a  right  to  defend  it.  Take  from  him  this 
ground,  and  he  has  no  justification  left.  In  his  view  of  the  case,  then,  our  in¬ 
demnity  for  all  the  past  is  the  territory  beyond  the  stream — a  little  but  not 
much  larger  in  size,  and  no  more  valuable,  than  that  part  of  Oregon  which  we 
tamely  surrendered  to  England,  and  to  which  the  President  and  his  party  said 
our  title  was  clear  and  unquestionable. 

This  miserable  territory,  then,  of  mountains,  rocks,  deserts,  and  sands,  two 
thirds  of  which  are  absolutely  worthless,  and  the  other  third  already  owned  by 
private  claimants,  is  the  whole  of  our  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  for  this  we 
pay  in  money  much  more  than  it  is  worth.  In  1803  we  purchased  of  France 
what  was  called  the  Louisiana  Territory  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Now,  sir,  what  did  that  territory  embrace?  It  embraced  the  whole  of 
Texas,  the  whole  of  Louisiana,  the  whole  of  Arkansas,  the  whole  of  Missouri, 
the  whole  of  Iowa,  and  every  foot  of  soil  which  we  own  between  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  including  the  whole  of  Oregon,  up  to  49  at 
least,  and,  as  the  Administration  said,  up  to  54  40;  and  all  this,  sir,  for  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars;  and  then  it  included  one  single  thing,  which  is  worth  more 
than  the  whole  of  Mexico  together;  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  nation  who 
would  now  exchange  it  for  the  whole  of  that  country — I  mean  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  And  then  it  contained  one  other  thing,  which  is  worth  far 
more  than  the  whole  territory  which  we  now  acquire  from  Mexico — I  mean  the 
mouth  and  country  of  the  Columbia  river,  on  the  Pacific. 

And  again,  sir,  why  is  it  that  this  Administration  insists  with  such  pertinaci¬ 
ty,  and  will  not  have  peace  with  Mexico  on  any  other  principle,  that  Mexico 
should  take  our  money  and  transfer  to  us  her  land?  Why  not  keep  our  money 
and  let  her  keep  her  land?  We  have  more  land  now  than  we  know  what  to 
do  with.  We  have  millions  on  millions  of  acres  of  the  best  quality  that  we 
cannot  get  ten  shillings  an  acre  for.  We  have  millions  on  millions  of  acres 
that  we  cannot  sell  for  twenty-five  cents  an  acre.  And  we  have  millions  on 
millions  more  that  we  cannot  give  away  if  the  owner  is  forced  to  live  upon  it. 
And  we  are  now  trying  every  day  to  legislate  to  give  to  each  man  a  farm  if 
he  will  only  settle  on  it;  and  yet  we  seem  determined  to  purchase  still  more, 
and  to  pay  for  it  a  most  exorbitant  price.  But,  sir,  I  was  speaking  of  indemnity 
for  the  past.  Where  and  what  is  it?  This  war  will  have  cost  us,  by  the  time 
we  get  all  debts  and  contracts  settled,  all  bounty  lands  adjusted,  all  claims 
which  are  to  arise  for  fifty  years  to  come  paid,  and  all  pensions  which  are  to 
grow  out  of  this  war  to  an  end.  It  will  have  cost  us,  I  say,  beyond  all  dispute, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  It  cannot  well  be  less.  For  all  this 
we  have  not  got  the  first  dollar.  All  this  the  people  of  this  country  must  bear 
themselves,  simply  because  this  Administration  has  involved  them  in  a  war.  And 
again,  sir,  twenty-five  thousand  of  our  brave  countrymen  have  lost  their  lives 
in  this  most  horrid  war.  Where  is  the  indemnity  for  all  this?  Where  the 
indemnity  for  the  broken  hearts,  the  crushed  affections,  the  ruined  hopes,  the 
blighted  health,  and  maimed  bodies,  which  this  conflict  has  occasioned?  Where 
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the  indemnity  for  the  sighs  and  groans,  and  bitter  anguish,  and  burning  tears, 
with  which  the  land  is  filled — children  weeping  for  their  fathers,  parents  for 
their  children,  sisters  for  their  brothers,  and  wives  for  their  husbands,  and  refu¬ 
sing  to  be  comforted  because  they  are  not?  Alas!  alas!  the  only  answer  which 
can  be  given  to  each  and  all  of  these  questions  is,  for  all  these  things  no  in¬ 
demnity  has  nor  can  be  obtained;  and  the  only  consolation  is,  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  responsible.  And  what  a  responsibility! 

And  now,  sir,  what  security  have  we  for  the  future?  None  whatever.  Not 
the  slightest.  All  that  we  have  got  on  that  subject  is  the  eternal  hatred  and 
ill  will  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  a  perpetual  border  difficulty  with  them. 
They  may  submit  to  this  treaty,  but  they  will  never  consent  to  it  willingly. 
They  know  and  feel  that  it  is  wrung  from  their  weakness  and  fears,  and  crushed 
and  helpless  condition;  they  know  and  feel  that  on  our  part  it  was  an  act  of 
power  and  outrage  perpetrated  upon  the  weak  with  the  bayonet  at  their  throats, 
and  being  a  people  of  implacable  resentments,  they  will  remain  our  enemies 
forever.  This  is  our  security  for  the  future;  but  we  have  obtained  another 
thing  which  touches  our  security  for  the  future.  With  the  acquisition  of  this 
new  territory  we  have  received  a  perfect  firebrand  into  our  own  bosom.  With¬ 
out  this  territory  the  question  of  slavery,  so  far  as  the  Union  is  concerned, 
would  have  been  substantially  at  rest;  with  this  territory,  the  flame  of  fanaticism 
on  both  sides  of  this  vexed  question,  bursts  forth  with  renewed  violence  and  in¬ 
creased  fury.  It  cannot  be  evaded  or  suppressed.  It  must  be  met.  The  very 
continent  itself  must  tremble  beneath  the  conflict  of  the  contending  parties  and 
factions,  and  our  loved  and  glorious  Union  must  be  shaken  to  its  very  centre 
by  the  shock,  if  it  be  not  entirely  overthrown;  and  all  this  simply  because  the 
Administration  has  insisted  on  having  the  land.  This  is  also  a  part  of  our  se¬ 
curity  for  the  future. 

How,  then,  stands  the  account  between  the  Administration  and  the  people  of 
this  country?  On  the  one  side  is  two  years  of  war,  anguish,  and  distress; 
twenty-five  thousand  people  slain  or  dead;  a  hundred  thousand  mourners 
throughout  the  land;  the  national  character  for  justice,  honor,  and  magnanim¬ 
ity,  sullied,  if  not  gone;  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  money  expended  in 
the  war,  besides  twenty-one  millions  to  be  paid  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  for  the  territory  we  get;  with  internal  discord  and  distractions  at  home, 
and  the  eternal  and  perpetual  hatred  and  enmity  of  the  Mexicans  on  our  bor¬ 
der.  While  on  the  side  of  the  Administration  we  have,  as  an  offset,  part  of 
New  Mexico  and  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  forbear  any  further  comment  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  but 
before  I  conclude  I  will  briefly  notice  the  few  prominent  and,  indeed,  only 
grounds  on  which  the  President  and  his  friends  justify  this  war. 

And,  first,  they  insist  that  Mexico  invaded  us,  and  shed  American  blood  on 
American  soil.  The  correctness  of  this  position  depends  entirely  upon  the 
questions,  whether  the  soil  on  the  Rio  Grande,  when  the  collision  first  took 
place,  lawfully  belonged  to  us  at  the  time;  and  whether  it  was  at  the  same  time 
in  our  quiet  possession;  or  whether  the  army  was  marched  without  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Congress  upon  territory  which  did  not  then  belong  to  us,  and  which  had 
never  been  in  our  possession.  Now,  there  is  no  dispute  but  what  Texas  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  her  revolution  belonged  to  Mexico;  nor  is  there  any  pretence 
that  Texas,  as  it  was  then  understood,  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande  at  any  point 
of  it.  Texas  was  bounded  on  the  far  side  by  the  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Coa- 
huila,  Chihuahua,  and  New  Mexico,  through  each  of  which  States  the  river  in 
question  ran,  throwing  parts  of  each  on  this  side,  and  by  which  Texas  was 
bounded;  the  Nueces  being  the  dividing  line  between  Texas  and  Tamaulipas, 
as  all  the  maps  existing  at  the  time  will  prove;  but  Texas  revolted,  and  assumed 
to  own  herself,  with  the  right  to  dispose  of  herself  as  she  thought  proper.  Now, 
if  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  I  admit  the  general  proposition  that  Texas  had 
such  right,  the  question  still  arises,  what  were  the  limits  and  bounds  of  the 
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country  earned  Texas  which  had  this  right?  Mexico  had  never  agreed  to  my 
metes  and  bounds,  and  Texas  had  but  one  other  tide.  It  was  the  title  which 
she  had  established  by  her  victorious  sword — the  tide  of  revolution  and  conquest. 
That  part  of  Texas,  then,  and  that  part  alone,  if  any.  which  joined  in  the  revolt 
and  tore  itself  loose  from  Mexico,  established  its  independence,  and  maintained 
its  i  Ifcorrfy  and  iris  iiction.  in  defiance  of  Mexico,  by  tire  power  her  sword — 
that  part.  I  say.  and  that  alone,  if  any.  had  the  right  to  annex  herself.  But 
the  dominion  of  Texas  never  extended  to  Santa  Fe.  which  is  many  mhos  this 

-  :f  the  river.  It  did  extend  to  the  Nueces,  and  to  a  single  settlement  an 
the  other  side,  embracing  Carpus  Chrisd.  but  it  never  extended  beyond  the 
“stupendous  deserts"  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  :ne  cor  diets  took 
place.  And  when  Gen_  Taylor  reached  there,  he  found  the  country  in  the 
possession  of  Mexicans  who  were  bom  there,  who  were  cultivating  tie  sod. 
who  received  him  as  an  intruder,  and  dec  from  his  presence:  people  who  had 
never  belonged  to  Texas  in  any  way.  nor  at  any  time  submitted  to  her  domin¬ 
ie  n.  or  taken  part  in  the  revolution.  I  beg  leave  to  refer  here  t:  in  extract  of 
a  letter  written  at  the  time  from  this  very  territory,  it  is  as  follows : 

-  • .  •  •  .  .  •  ■  •  .  ■  .  tn 

ne:.-  corn  and  cotton  fields,  the  people  of  the  sou  learina:  their  houses,  aad  we.  with  i  small 
.  -  .  ■ .  :  _  -t  :  •  £  in  i  drams  bea  _  right  under  the  ey  . 

one  of  their  principal  cities,  displaying  the  star  spangled  banner  is  1  n  defiance  tinder  mar 
▼erv  noses  :  and  they,  with  an  army  twice  oir  size,  at  quietly  down  and  make  not  the  least  re- 
s: stance,  nor  the  first  arort  to  drive  the  invaders  oif. “ 

But,  if  any  doubt  existed  on  this  subject,  that  doubt  is  dispelled  bv  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself,  who.  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Slidell,  espressiv  admits  that  we 
did  not  own  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  positivelv  directs  him  to  oner  Mexico  dve- 
tn  ill  ions  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  that  very  country.  Texas  attempted,  it 
is  true,  not  by  her  sword,  but  by  the  acts  of  her  legislature,  to  extend  xer  do¬ 
minion  to  the  Rio  Grande;  and  it  was  that  foolish  and  impotent  effort  which 
the  President  blindly  followed,  that  led  to  all  the  trouble. 

Again:  It  is  said  in  justification  that  Mexico  owed  us  money  which  she  ne¬ 
glected  to  pay.  Admit  She  did  owe  us  monev  which  she  neglected,  but 
never  refuted,  to  pay.  But.  in  the  first  place,  this  is  a  justification  which  the 
people  of  this  country  should  be  slow  to  assume:  here,  where  we  have  so  many 
States  of  our  own  who  have  paid  their  debtors  neither  principal  nor  interest  for 
so  many  years,  seed  where  some  cf  them,  even  after  navhex  icrually  had  the 
money,  absolutely  repudiate  and  refuse  to  pay  at  ah.  Ici  the  second  place. 

mis  furnished  good  cause  of  war.  it  only  furnished  cause  upon  which  Con- 
re—-  might  have  declared  war  :  but  gave  to  the  President,  as  such,  no  right 
wnatever  to  commence  hostilities  bv  marching  the  innvint:  the  enemv's  coun¬ 
try.  And  he  himself,  in  his  message  a  short  rime  before,  expresslv  says  so.  On 
the  19th  page  of  his  message  ::  1$45.  in  speaking  on  this  verv  subject,  he  says  . 

“  Without  the  t  ri v;  is  a  nh  dry  Z  ,-fss  the  Executive  -assessed  no  rover  to  adopt  or 
enforce  adequate  remedies  for  the  w  ives  we  dad  suffered,  or  to  do  mere  an  to  be  rrecared  to 
revs  me  threatened  aggress.- a  on  me  -art  rf  Mexico." 

Amu,  in  the  third  p.ace.  tnese  ciinculties  with  Mexico  had  been  sarisfactonlv 
aejusted  at  the  time,  and  the  interest  and  three  instalments  of  the  principal 
actually  paid,  when  the  attempt  to  annex  Texas  produced  a  rupture,  and.  step¬ 
ped  farther  payments,  in  the  same  message,  and  on  the  same  p  ane  last  quoted 
from,  the  President,  when  speaking  on  this  subject,  and  of  the  new  treaty  of 
January.  1943.  says: 

Bj  w.s  treaty  it  was  provided,  mat  me  interest  vie  on  the  awards  in  favor  at  claimanm. 

-  i  me  wen  no  a  oi  me  eleverm  :f  Ap.-m  lr39,  suould  :e  raid  ;v  me  30m  of  Arvi.  1543, 
ltd  mat  the  rwotral  of  me  sate  awards,  and  me  interest  arisma:  thereon,  shad  be  raid  in  five 
years,  in  eqaa.  mstaiments  every  three  men  ms:  the  said  term  at  five  -ears  to  nmmaiet  on  fie 
' — U-em  my  rf  Apru,  1543.  as  aforesaid.  Tim  mterest  due  on  the  th-vieta  lav  of  Anrfi.  1:43. 
arc  me  three  first  of  me  twennr instalments,  rave  ceen  raid." 

mt.  then,  becomes  of  ri  o  rretext  for  the  wir:  But  it  his  been. frequent- 
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ly  said  here  that  Mexico  would  not  have  been  satisfied  if  Gen.  Taylor  had  re¬ 
mained  at  Corpus  Christi ;  that  she  claimed,  not  to  the  Nueces  only,  but  the 
whole  of  Texas  up  to  Louisiana,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  it. 
This  allegation  has  not  only  no  evidence  to  sustain  it,  but  is  directly  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  Gen.  Tavlorwas  not  only  notified  by  the  Mex¬ 
ican  authorities,  while  on  his  march,  that  he  must  fall  back  to  the  Nueces,  and 
that  such  march  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  deemed  offensive  to  Mexico,  but  even 
after  he  had  taken  his  position  opposite  Matamoros,  fifteen  days  after  he  had 
reached  there,  Gen.  Ampudia  quietly  gave  him  notice  to  break  up  his  camp, 
and  retire  beyond  the  Nueces,  into  Texas,  or  that  arms  must  decide  the  con¬ 
troversy.  The  troops  reached  the  river  on  the  28th  of  March,  1846,  and  the 
President  in  his  war  message  of  May  of  that  year,  in  speaking  of  this  occur¬ 
rence,  says: 

“  The  Mexican  forces  at  Matamoros  assumed  a  belligerent  attitude,  and  on  the  12th  of  April, 
(fifteen  days  after  their  arrival,)  Gen.  Ampudia,  then  in  command,  notified  Gen.  Taylor  to  break 
up  his  camp  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  retire  beyond  the  Nueces  river;  and  in  the  event 
of  bis  failure  to  comply  with  these  demands,  announced  that  arms  and  arms  alone  must  decide 
the  question.” 

Thus  putting  to  flight  the  assertion  that  Mexico  was  contending  for  the  whole 
of  Texas,  and  establishing,  beyond  dispute,  the  position  that,  but  for  the  order 
and  march  to  the  Rio  Grande,  we  should  have  had  no  conflicts  whatever. 

But,  once  more,  it  has  been  said  frequently  that  Mexico  had  refused  to  treat 
with  us;  and  that,  therefore,  we  were  forced  to  flog  her  into  submission.  If 
the  fact  were  so,  it  could  not  justify  the  President,  nor,  at  this  day,  even  the 
Congress  itself,  in  marching  an  army  upon  her  to  compel  her  to  love  us  and 
make  bargains  with  us.  But  the  assertion  itself  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact. 
She  has  always  agreed  to  treat  when  asked.  Before  the  war  began  she  agreed 
to  receive  a  commissioner  to  adjust  the  difficulties,  the  only  kind  of  officer  which 
can  exist  in  a  state  of  war,  whose  power  is  limited  to  settling  the  particular 
cause  of  rupture.  But  we  sent  her  an  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary,  to  reside  in  that  country,  a  kind  <  f  officer  that  can  only  exist 
when  two  nations  are  entirely  at  peace;  never  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  war. 
We  had  such  ministers  before  the  disturbance,  and  the  rupture  caused  them 
both  to  return  home;  and  such  is  ever  the  case.  And,  when  we  sent  the  en¬ 
voy  extraordinary  to  reside  there,  in  the  very  face  of  the  disturbance  between 
us,  we  were  compelling  her  to  admit,  by  receiving  such  a  minister,  that  she 
had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  us,  or  that  she  had  abandoned  it.  This  she 
refused  to  do,  and  the  mission  terminated;  and  simply  because  our  own  Gov¬ 
ernment,  either  ignorantly  or  wilfully,  refused  to  send  the  right  kind  of  officer. 

Again,  in  January,  1847,  the  President  made  another  proposition  to  establish 
another,  and  in  my  opinion,  very  proper  tribunal  of  commissioners  to  adjust 
the  difficulties  between  the  countries.  This  proposition  Mexico,  in  February 
following,  very  promptly  accepted,  but  asked  that  she  might  not  be  compelled 
to  negotiate  under  the  guns  of  the  United  States;  but  this  request  was  refused 
by  us,  and  the  matter  ended. 

The  next  proposition  was  through  Mr.  Trist,  which,  after  long  difficulties  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Gen.  Scott,  was  finally  made  known  to  the  Mexicans,  who 
promptly  agreed  to  meet  Mr.  Trist.  The  parties  met,  and  the  result  of  that 
meeting  is  before  the  world.  These  are  the  only  efforts  ever  made  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  treat  with  Mexico — efforts  which  she  never  resisted,  except  when 
she  thought  that  the  mode  of  doing  it  was  unusual  and  degrading  to  her  and 
to  her  national  character. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has  expired,  and  I  must  conclude.  I  have  called 
the  attention  of  the  committee  and  the  country  to  the  statement  of  facts  which 
I  have  been  examining,  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  this  country  may  see  and 
know  with  wffiat  fidelity,  honor,  and  advantage  to  the  nation  our  public  servants 
have  discharged  their  respective  trusts. 


